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The Establishment of a 
Corporation School 


The Corporation School is now being rec- 
ognized as a factor in the educational system 
of the United States. The course at New 
York University given under the patronage 
of our Association and conducted by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary developed some excellent 
theses. Four of these theses are included in 
the annual volume of Proceedings for 1918, 
and one of the four is published as a feature. 
article in this issue of the BULLETIN. This 
thesis was written by G. E. Johnston, of the 
Western Electric Company, who secured a 
high rating as a member of the class at New 
York University. Those of our member com- 
panies who have not yet worked out satis- 
factory educational and training courses will 
find this thesis of much value. 

Also in this issue is an article on thirty-nine 
profit sharing plans that have failed—but 
profit sharing is not a failure. Read the arti- 
cle in this issue. 
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Objects 


; Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in the efficient 
management of their business. The Company school has been sufficiently tried out as a 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. a 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation ones : 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have f; B. 
and to pus = = w te pasa —< oiienee — ho oma ge gee : chant 
control is vested entirely in the mem corporations, thus adm ° so much o 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be benebcial and will return 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. * 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and classified re ™ 

ding every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies,” 
rms or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon be 
coming members of the Association. 


Functions - 


The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of hw) individual ~ 
employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educational = 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. a 


Membership 4 

From the Constitution—Article IIT. a 

Section 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) 5 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). ; , : “7 
Section 2.—Class A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or “4 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are= 
or may be interested in the education of their employes. They-shall be entitied, through their” 
nogery accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to) 
old office ; 


Section 3.—Class B members shall be officers, managers or instructors of schools cons” 
ducted by corporations that are Class A members. They shall be entitled to hold office and 
attend all general meetings of the Association. » Saw . 

Section 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A of > 
Class B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. ’ 


Dues 


From the Constitution—Article VII. . 

Section 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be opt ‘q 

Szction 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of 
Class C members shall be $10.00. Sz 

Secrion 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New > 
Class A members joining between January Ist and April ist shall pay first year’s dues of | 
$100.00; those joining between April Ist and July 1st shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; 4 
those joining between July Ist and October ist shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; those 
oining between October Ist and December 3ist shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 
or su sequent years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three months | 
shall be dropped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons s ; 
exist for continuing members on the roll. 
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A TRIBUNAL FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF 
CAPITAL AND LABOR TROUBLES 


Out of the Civil War grew the agricultural college, most of 
the larger educational institutions for technical training, and 
many other institutions of inestimable value to our country. 
Likewise, out of the present world struggle are growing other 
institutions—the influences of which will be felt throughout all 
the land, and with growing importance to future generations. 
One of these institutions has its inception in the bitter labor 
struggle which has raged at Bridgeport, Connecticut. Most of 
our readers undoubtedly are familiar with the controversy and 
its causes. We are now concerned with its results. The matter 
has gone to Washington in many forms, and there is crystallizing 
a sentiment backed by the Government, and by most of the 
parties to the controversy that the day has arrived when labor 
troubles should be settled by a tribunal, not materially different 
from the courts which have been the source of adjustment and 
determination of disagreements and controversies as between 
citizens or institutions and citizens. The new plan is not yet 
definitely worked out, but in the main it embraces a series of 
committees beginning with the local committee, from which an 
appeal may be had to the district committee, and again an appeal 
may be made from this tribunal to higher committees. The plan 
is quite similar to the powers and functions of the courts. 

Differences as between employers and laborers will first come 
before the local committee, which will be composed of three 
representatives of employers, and three representatives of labor, 
with an impartial judge as chairman. The higher committees will 
also be similarly made up. The expenses of appealing disputes 
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will fall on both parties to the controversy. Most of the differ- 
ences as between capital and labor will be adjusted by the lower 
committees, but appeals will be taken, and in the adjustment and 
settlement of these appeals there will in time come into existence 
a philosophy which will be the main force in determining legisla- 
tion as to the relations between capital and labor, and this phi- 
losophy when developed and codified will be the basis for de- 
cisions, and will have behind it intelligent public opinion, which 
after all is the court of final resort. 

' This plan is slowly materializing and promises a development 
that may in time practically determine the long, expensive and 
painful series of controversies between capital and labor. Simul- 
taneously with a development of this plan has come another 
development which has been described in the columns of the 
ButetTin. It is the plan which was proposed, and first tried 
in the settlement of the labor troubles of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company. It was later advocated and adopted by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company and its employes, and still 
later put into effect by the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company. 
It is being seriously considered by the steel and iron industries 
of this country, and many other of the large industries. This 
plan is for an organization among the employes which shall have 
all of the functions of other labor organizations, except there 
is a pre-agreement between the stockholders and the employes 
that there shall be no lock-outs, no strikes and no strife, with 
resultant loss of life and property. Disputes which cannot be 
amicably adjusted between the officials of the company, and the 
officials of the employes’ association or union, shall be submitted 
to disinterested arbitration. 

This plan is too new to draw any conclusions as to its merits. 
Nevertheless the plan is developing, and is being adopted dy 
representative industrial corporations. Together with the Bridge- 
port plan it promises at least an intelligent effort to solve the 
problems of capital with labor, and in the solution of these prob- 
lems there is hope that the Government will take action which will 
bring both capital and labor into harmonious and cooperative 
relation with the Government. 
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PREPARING TO MEET THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


With the growing confidence that autocracy will be crushed, 
militarism relegated to the scrap heap and the world made safe 
for democracy, comes increased interest in after-war problems. 
A measure has been introduced in the Senate of the United 
States by Senator Overman, of North Carolina, to authorize 
the President to appoint a federal commission on reconstruction. 
The functions of this Committee will be to handle social, eco- 
nomic and industrial projects after the war. It is understood 
the bill is favored by the administration; indeed, it is charged 
that the bill was introduced by the Democrats in order to fore- 
stall a previous resolution offered in the Senate by Senator 
Weeks, Republican of Massachusetts, and in the House by Rep- 
resentative Madden, Republican of Illinois, which bill would 
create a joint congressional committee on reconstruction com- 
prised of six Senators and six Representatives. The two meas- 
ures are identical in purpose. Thus it is apparent that there is 
no politics in the movement, or at least there is no division among 
the two dominant political parties as to the necessity for giving 
consideration at this time to after-war problems. 

The bill provides that it shall be the duty of the Commission 
to examine into the problems and conditions that are arising out 
of the war and that may arise out of the transition of economic, 
industrial and social life of the nation from a state of war to a 
state of peace; and with a view of meeting, as far as possible, 
such problems and conditions before their solution is actually 
forced upon the Government, and the Commission shall report to 
Congress from time to time the results of such investigations 
with recommendations for new and additional iegislation; and 
more particularly it shall investigate and report on the following 
problems: 

(a) The financing, regulation, control and development of 
the Merchant Marine. 

(b) The development, financing, expansion and direction 


of foreign trade. 
(c) The reorganization, financing and readjustment of in- | 





*. 
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dustries engaged in war work by way of reconverting them to 
normal production. 

(d) Technical education and industrial research as a means 
of developing and strengthening industry. 

(e) The redistribution and employment of labor in agricul- 
tural and industrial pursuits and the problems of labor growing 
out of demobilization. 

(f) The supply, distribution and availability of raw ma- 
terials and food stuffs. 

(g) The conservation and development of national re- 
sources. 

(h) Inland transportation by rail and water. 

(i) Communication by telephone, telegraph and wireless. 

(j) The reorganization of government departments, bu- 
reaus, commissions, or offices with a view to putting the govern- 
ment on an economic and efficient peace basis. 

The New York. Times in its financial columns giving con- 
sideration to the same subject says: 

“Close students of business and business conditions are 


giving a great deal of attention just now to the conditions which 
will prevail after the cessation of hostilities and the part which 


American business and American commerce will play in the 
general scheme for the rehabilitation and reconstruction of that 
vast territory now laid waste by war. In its Foreign Trade 
Bulletin for September and October, the American Express 
Company points out the need for carefully laid plans if America 
is to maintain her commercial supremacy which she has estab- 
lished during the war. ‘It should be clearly understood,’ says the 
bulletin, ‘that the great commercial nations of Europe, sup- 
ported by their governments, already have definite plans formu- 
lated to promote and support foreign trade and commerce, afid 
this policy is a clear handicap over American business which does 
not receive governmental support to the same degree nor of the 
same kind.’ The peoples of Europe will make a strong bid for 
the trade of the world, and it is expected that their skill and 
energy will make them more formidable competitors than ever. 
However, the bulletin declares, ‘it would be surprising if our 
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manufacturers, now that they have had their own appetites for 
foreign trade whetted by the war,’and know the profits to be 
derived from it, do not take serious steps to satisfy that appetite 
continuously.’ ” 

The National City Bank of New York, through its publica- 
tion The Americas goes more into detail as to different aspects 
of the problem. 

“Production of commodities and manufactures upon a com- 
petitive basis of cost, in amounts sufficient to supply home con- 
sumption and to trade, will be the basis of future national strength 
and prosperity. Business men over the world are using their 
judgment as to the comparative industrial power of the United 
States, Britain, 'rance, Italy, the neutrals, and the enemy. They 
know that there has been a vast expansion of industrial capacity 
in this country. It can be measured for certain of our important 
heavy products, like steel, lumber, and textiles. There has been 
an expansion into the production of goods which we never before 
manufactured, and production has also been refined till we now 
make goods of quality heretofore imported. England has also 
expanded her production greatly, and leading men of affairs have 
estimated the increase over normal output at more than a third, 
despite a depletion of labor forces of more than 30 per cent. 
It is difficult to describe the French situation, but there has been 
a gain in efficiency there. Italy is rapidly organizing systematic 
industry along big lines. No dependable information can be ob- 
tained about Germany. 

“The labor forces that form the human organization of in- 
dustry are greatly changed among all the belligerents. The 
United States has, so far, seen the smallest subtraction of labor, 
but there has been an immense turnover from one industry to 
another here. England and France have lost heavily of their 
trained male forces, as is well known, but have been so success- 
ful in the substitution of female help as to make the possibility 
of its use in the after-war reorganization a very important 
factor.” 

From many other sources it is learned that the minds of 
those whose activities are concerned with business and industry 
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are rapidly turning from the military necessities of the hour, 
because of the certainty of victory for the United States and its 
allies, to the problems that must be met and solved when peace has 
come. The business interests of the United States can, with a 
reasonable degree of certainty, look forward to a strong posi- 
tion in the rehabilitation period, but we must solve our internal 
problems and place our industries on a strong footing if our 
country is to hold its present commanding position. We have 
the money, we have the brains, but there are great wastes in the 
operation of our industries and of our agriculture; there are 
other wastes due to lack of training of our workers; to labor 
strife, and to faulty business methods. These problems will 
receive an increasing amount of attention, and in their solution 
The National Association of Corporation Schools is destined to 


play an important part. 


THIRTY-NINE PROFIT-SHARING PLANS THAT 
HAVE FAILED 


In this issue will be found an article descriptive of thirty- 
nine profit-sharing plans, all of which have resulted in failure. 
This does not mean that profit sharing is a failure. The article 
is not published with any such thought in mind.. The object in 
bringing to the attention of our readers the information con- 
tained in this article is constructive rather than merely to voice 
a criticism. Far from failure profit sharing is increasingly 
demonstrating its value as an economic factor. We are pointing 
out to the readers of the BULLETIN the causes for failure, and 
we are also suggesting in the article some hints as to helpful 
features of profit sharing. The day is undoubtedly not far distant 
when all of the higher grade, the more skilled workers in an 
industrial institution will also be stockholders in that instituti6n. 

The marked success of the plan of the United States Steel 
Corporation—the plan of Sears Roebuck & Company and many 
other plans are ample justification for this statement. Profit 
sharing is one of the helpful factors in solving amicably and 
justly the relations between the employer and the employe. From 
time to time as this problem is developed and helpful informa- 
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tion becomes available, the BULLETIN will present such informa- 
tion to its readers. \ 


THE UNITED STATES THE LEADER OF THE 
WORLD POWERS 


The ability of the people of the United States to turn from 
the pursuits of peace and democratic ideals, and weld themselves 
into a powerful military force has been fully demonstrated dur- 
ing the past eighteen months. Now victory is in sight, but vic- 
tory will bring with it new powers and new responsibilities. 
This fact is fully pointed out by the press of many of the neutral 
powers, and is in fact conceded by our Allies in the war, and by 
some of the leading representatives of the press of the enemy— 
the Central Powers. This sentiment is well crystallized by the 
Politiken of the Danish Press in an article under the caption: 
“The Collapse of Germany and Bulgaria.” 

Not less significant and more constructive is the following 
article in the leading Danish financial weekly, Finanstidende: 

“What America has achieved since the beginning of the 
German offensives on the western front is a world record which 
no European country can match. An army has been created 
which it has been possible to move to France and which has 
changed the fortunes of the war. A commercial fleet is now 
being constructed which in a few years will make America the 
greatest sea power in the world; and, politically, America has 
gained a leading position within the circle of the Allies which 
will make it indisputable primus inter pares. 

“If one asks what has been the reason for this almost ex- 
plosive development of strength, the answer must be that the 
American nation is an extract of European youth which, melted 
together in some generations, has produced a race of incom- 
parable health. This young nation had the finest natural setting 
to develop its abilities, and has, by acquiring what it found most 
useful of European technique and culture in addition to its own 


improvements given a new impetus which will be decisive for the 


future direction of its development. 
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“The British world outlook, the German power of organiza- 
tion, the Gallic logic, the Slavic imagination, Scandinavian broad- 
mindedness—all this has been transplanted in the American fer- 
tile soil, where it blossomed into a growth of exotic abundance. 

“Problems which we in Europe in a tarrying way try to 
conjure away, the destruction threatening the war-devastated 
countries, America seems to solve with playful ease. The com- 
munity is organized for war according to one will, capital is 
rationed, factories placed under State control, prices regulated, 
and tax systems worked out as if they were matters of course. 

“The result achieved very likely surprised the Americans 
themselves. They may exclaim with Cesar: ‘Veni, vidi, vici!’ 
Neither sea nor distance could prevent their victorious onslaught. 
Startled Europe follows the doings of America. Is it to be 
wondered at that the Old World is not yet able to grasp the new 
movement? Doesn’t it require resignation to give room to this 
tempestuous youth ? 

“What we are witnessing in these years wherein America 
makes her début into the European world State gives a presenti- 
ment of weird happenings in coming years. To all debts in- 
curred by the warring western powers is added the debt of 
gratitude toward America, and if America really succeeds in 
hastening the end of this destructive war we shall all owe thanks 
to the nation that unties the Gordian knot.” 

With the increasing confidence that the power of the mili- 
tary clique in Prussia is being crushed, and for all time, comes 
greater realization of the problems which will follow the war, 
and the necessary changes which must be made that these prob- 
lems shall be fully met and determined and to the advantage, 
not only to our own country, but for all of the peoples of the 
world. These problems involve social justice, careful traifiing, 
the elimination of waste from industry, better marketing and 
higher ideals. It is going to be the privilege of the United 
States to lead all other nations in the solution of these problems. 
The degree of success with which our country will lead, how- 
ever, will depend, in large measure, on the efficiency which we 


are able to maintain. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Co-operation has a greater meaning at this time for the 
members of this Association than ordinarily. War condi- 
tions have disorganized to a greater or less extent the edu- 
cational work being conducted in the various member com- 
panies. Everyone who has been requested to perform any 
service in connection with the committee work or otherwise 
must take a mighty grip on the hand of the fellow next to 
him so that the circle that surrounds the purposes of our en- 
deavor for this year may remain unbroken, and the high 
standard of the past will be maintained, and if possible 
improved upon. 

This must be done because the results of our labors were 
never so important or so much needed as they are at the 
present moment, and they will possess an added value be- 
cause of the assistance they will render in the reorganiza- 
tions and changed programs that must be carried through 
in every live industry in the near future. This is not some. 
thing about which anyone can say, “Oh, I am busy, let the 
other fellow do it.” Each one of us must come up to the 
mark and do our duty. 

Your President might say other things of more pleasing 
interest, but nothing he could say would be of equal im- 
portance, and my appeal is not limited to committee mem- 
bers or those who have been assigned special tasks. Every- 
one should today begin to jot down things that occur in 
his own experience, things that he thinks will be helpful to 
someone else, so that he may present them at the next 
Annual Meeting, where opportunity will be given. 

Respectfully, 
H. M. Rowe. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR 


The Statist, of London, in a long editorial, calls upon 
employers of labor to come forward and see whether they 
cannot solve once and for all “the very thorny and very 
difficult question” in respect to the relations between capital 
and labor. “We venture to submit,” declares this financial 
and economic authority, “that it belongs to the employers 
rather than to the employed to begin the negotiations which 
must settle a most perplexing question, firstly, because so 
many of the workingmen are with the army that it is useless 
to talk of a settlement until they are free from the bonds 
of discipline. A great many of the capitalists, we freely 
admit, are also serving with the army. . . . There is a 
great deal of prejudice, a great deal of superstition, and 
we would add very respectfully, without wish to give of- 
fense, an immense amount of ignorance standing in the 
way of a reasonable settlement between employers and 
employed. Anybody who will think for a while will see 
that there is a partnership between employers and employed. 
Employers are too few to do the work of the world, and 
the employed have not the capital to keep going without 
the assistance of the employers. Therefore, the employers 
need the workpeople, and the workpeople need the em- 
ployers. There is mutual need, and there is mutual as- 
sistance. There ought to be, therefore, a means of coming 
to an agreement. We believe there is if both sides will 
only look the facts straight in the face.” 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
CORPORATION SCHOOL 


Presentation of a Thesis Submitted by G. E. Johnston of The Western 
Electric Company in the Course on Corporation Schools Con- 
ducted at New York University by F. C. Henderschott, Executive 
Secretary of our Association—Mr. Johnston was a Member of the 
Class of 1918, and his Thesis is so Complete it Cannot Help but 
Prove of Value to Those of our Readers Interested in the Inau- 
guration and Carrying on of the Corporation School. 





While the Corporation School is now a recognized factor 
in the educational system of the United States, just how to pro- 
ceed to organize and inaugurate the work is not yet clear to many 
of our readers, and the thesis submitted by Mr. Johnston is so 
definite and complete it has been decided to publish it in the 
BULLETIN that all of our readers may have the information for 
their guidance and for reference purposes. 


INDEX 
1. Introductory Work. 
(a) Preliminary approach to executives. 
(b) Survey of educational needs. 
(c) Presentation of recommendations to executives. 
2. Working Out Recommendations. 
(a) Establishment of self in organization. 
(1) Office, equipment, stenographer. 
(2) Friendly relations with heads throughout organi- 
zation. 
(3) Study of ideals of management. 
(b) Preparation for opening classes. 
(1) Securing space and equipment. 
(2) Securing competent instructors, from inside or 
outside organization. 
(3) Necessary publicity. 
(c) Opening of classes. 
(1) Enrollment of students. 
(2) Establishing personal relations between students 
and self and instructors. 
(d) Direct Results. 
(1) Recommendations for promotion. 
(2) Recommendations for transfer. 
(3) Recommendations for dismissal. 
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(4) Graduations. 
(5) Alumni Associations. 
3. Related Activities. 
(a) Employment Department. 
(1) If there is one, cooperate with it thoroughly. 
(2) If none, advocate immediate establishment. 
(b) Outside Educational Activities. 
(1) Wherever possible, use them as part of class 
work. 
(2) Advise students where they can supplement class 
work by outside work, optional with them. 
(3) Advise students as to “post graduate” oppor- 
tunities. 
(c) Lecturers from outside. 
(1) For classes at reasonable intervals. 
(2) For whole organization where unusually good. 
(d) Definite Personnel Work. 
(1) If anything of kind is being done, cooperate. 
(2) If not, try to follow each employe from time of 
hiring, keeping records of his progress, with 
occasional interviews. 


THESIS 


1. The approach to the executives of the organization to be 
surveyed will naturally vary greatly with the character of the 
organization and the personality of the executives. Presumably, 
however, before there is much likelihood of such a survey being 
made, someone of influence in the organization will have ex- 
pressed interest in the possible establishment of a Corporation 
School, and this interested person may well be made the starting 
point for the investigator, who will of course need permission 
to examine certain records, ask employes questions, and confer 
in a preliminary way with department heads. These things are 
necessary before the investigator can hope to make any sound 
recommendations, for the basis for any recommendations must be 
a thorough knowledge not only of the theory and practic® of 
Corporation Schools, but of the ideals and requirements of the 
particular store, plant, or other concern in question. 

1 (a). The executives must be thoroughly studied, as, no 
matter how intrinsically valuable, the school proposition must be 
sold to them first and sold to stay sold. In this selling the 
personality of the investigator plays a large part, and much of 
value to him may be gleaned from a brief study of some of the 
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general principles of salesmanship, personal appearance, manner 
of approach, points for argument and rebuttal, étc. 

1 (b). Assuming permission for a survey has been given, a 
sort of questionnaire must next be prepared, which will vary 
considerably with the character of the organization. Certain 
main points, however, are universally necessary—name, age,. 
sex, education, salary, nature of present work, previous ex- 
perience, nationality, and residence address. These question- 
naires should be prepared in blank form, then submitted to a 
sufficient number of employes, say ten or fifteen, in each depart- 
ment or on each class of work, to determine, when the answers 
are summarized, just what general education, and just what 
specific training, the average employe of that class has had for 
the work he is now doing. 

From these summaries, from interviews with the department 
heads which will bring out in what points these heads think 
their respective forces need strengthening, and from the knowl- 
edge the investigator brings to bear, will crystallize the educa- 
tional needs of the various classes of employes. 

1 (c). With these needs in mind the investigator should pre- 
pare as concrete a proposition as possible, to be presented to the 
executives, outlining the classes proposed, the space and per- 
sonnel needed, the amount of employes’ time required, the esti- 
mated cost, and the results, both concrete and abstract, which 
may be hoped for from the establishment of the school. 

2. Assuming that the proposition has been sold to the execu- 
tives, and that the necessary backing, moral and financial, is 
forthcoming, it becomes necessary to work out practically the 
recommendations made. 

2 (a). The first step is the establishment of the investigator, 
who may now be called the School Head, in the organization. 

2 (a) (1). This consists primarily in finding proper office 
space, which should, of course, be sufficient for working pur- 
poses and so situated as not to detract from the dignity of the 
position in the eyes of employes, but should not be so large as to 
cause jealousy among any of the executives or minor executiyes. 
The office equipment desk, files, locker, chairs, etc., should be 
chosen with the same end in view. A competent stenographer, 
or secretary, with a good personality, able to capably handle 
telephone calls or visitors when necessary is an essential part 
of the organization, as a new man will often lose many helpful 
suggestions, or even possible friends, because his duties call him 
away from his office and he cannot be found for the time being. 
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2 (a) (2). This question of establishing friendships, or at 
least friendly relations, with various people, including all execu- 
tives, as far down the line as possible, is a very important one. 
No effort should be spared to get as many as possible friendly 
disposed toward the School Head, as the success of the School 
depends in very large measure on how the influential persons 
act. With their cooperation, many things are possible—without 
it, practically none. 

2 (a) (3). Through these personal relations the School 
Head may determine much as to the ideals of the Management 
which he was unable to ascertain in his survey. Presumably he 
was correct in his estimates in a general way, as his proposition 
was accepted, but unquestionably he may later, during his period 
of orientation, add much to his original knowledge of the subject. 

2 (a) (4). The next step is the detailed study, to a certain 
extent already made, of the actual classes to be conducted. This 
means the preparation of a schedule for the opening classes, 
covering subjects, hours, days, months and years for each (in 
which must be considered how much company time and how 
much employe time are to go toward the hours of the class, and 
how much time must be allowed instructors for marking papers, 
preparing work for presentation to the class, and for the very 
necessary personnel work among the students); equipment 
needed; classroom space; “Laboratory work”—that ‘is, class 
work under actual or simulated working conditions; lectures; 
“Extension” study at outside educational institutions ; text books 
needed ; and how many instructors must be had, of what type, 
and the limits of pay for each. 

2 (b). With this schedule clearly outlined, comes next the 
preparation for actually opening the classes. The School Head 
must be very careful not to lay down for himself too ambitious 
a program at the beginning, as it would be much less likely of 
success for two reasons—First, the natural attendant difficulties 
of the beginning of a new activity increase geometrically with 
the number of its units. Second, the initial expense, before re- 
sults can be shown, should not be such as to alienate the con- 
servative elements of the management. 

2 (b) (1). Classroom space and equipment are of course 
prime necessities. With the space arranged for, however, the 
physical equipment may in some cases be secured after the in- 
structor for the particular class has assumed his duties, especially 
if this instructor has had previous experience, as he may have 
certain prejudices as to equipment which could be considered 
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without disadvantage, incidentally making him better satisfied. 

2 (b) (2). The second step will be the securing of com- 
petent instructors. If qualified persons can be found in the 
organization, and released -from their present duties, it is far 
preferable that they be used, for various obvious reasons. If 
not, it will be necessary to go outside; and in either case the 
pay for these positions should be such that the instructors com- 
mand respect throughout the organization, as without it their 
efficiency is very much reduced. They should be very carefully 
chosen, as on them rests the ultimate success or failure of the 
whole school, and no one should be placed as an instructor merely 
because he is the best available at the time—get good ones, no 
matter how much delay is entailed. Anything else will be fatal. 

2 (b) (3). With the plan, the equipment, and the instructors, 
the next step is carrying on a short, intensive publicity campaign 
among the executives and employes. Naturally everyone will 
by this time know the School organization exists, but its con- 
crete program, its ideals, and the advantages it holds out to 
students must be presented in such a way that there will be no 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to just what it is and what it pro- 
poses to do. 

2 (c). The next step will be the actual opening of the initial 
classes, which may be made the occasion for addresses by one 
or more executives, if this be feasible. 

2 (c) (1). The enrollment, as a general thing, should be 
voluntary, and should be attended with some restrictions, as if 
entrance is made too easy, it is likely not to appear attractive to 
some employes. Of course, there are some situations where 
compulsory attendance is desirable, but this must never apply 
to classes conducted on anything but Company time. 

2 (c) (2). The actual working out of the class instruction 
will almost surely bring to light certain points in the original 
program which can be changed to advantage. When these do 
appear, there should be no hesitation in making the necessary 
modifications. 

Written examinations, as a general rule, should be rather 
infrequent, but each instructor should keep a cumulative record 
showing attendance, interest, ability, amount of preparation, 
progress, and general worth of each student, all estimates kept 
if possible in percentage form. These records compose a large 
part of the value to the Company of the School, indicating, as 
they do if properly kept, the logical candidates for better posi- 
tions, and the progress of all students. 
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Another important feature of the classes should be the per- 
sonal relations between the instructor and the students. The 
instructors should be chosen with this in mind, and each should 
constantly endeavor to become not only the teacher, but the 
friend and adviser of as many of his students as is possible. 

2 (d). It now becomes necessary for the School to show 
certain results to justify its continuation. 

2 (d) (1). The first of these should come in the recommen- 
dation of students to fill openings higher in the ranks. If pos- 
sible, every vacancy should be brought to the attention of the 
School Head, and he, after consultation with the instructors, 
should recommend someone, who may or may not be given the 
promotion, as the executives see fit. But in general his recom- 
mendations should be followed, as only so can the School main- 
tain its hold on the employes, and without that it will soon cease 
to exist. A record should be kept by the School Head, showing 
the success of those recommended by him—and, incidentally, of 
those promoted without or against his recommendation, as a 
comparison will generally be quite illuminating—and this record, 
if the School be properly conducted, will show a very high per- 
centage of successes, as the recommendations are founded on 
knowledge, not guesswork. 

2 (d) (2). A second activity will be the making of recom- 
mendations for transfers, as the instructors will very often find 
cases where students are quite obviously not fitted for the work 
they are doing, but are well qualified for some other sort of 
work being done in the organization. This question of indus- 
trial misfits is one of the greatest that confronts the world to-day, 
and the Corporation School has it in its power to very materially 
lessen the condition. 

2 (d) (3). It will occasionally happen that, despite repeated 
and prolonged efforts, a student will be found absolutely unfitted 
for any work available in the organization. It then becomes the 
duty of the School Head to recommend dismissal, as the primary 
fact to be kept in mind at all times by the Head and all those 
in his organization is that the School must ultimately benefit the 
Company or it will not live. 

2 (d) (4). At the end of the course of any class, graduation 
exercises should be held, and the ceremony should be as impres- 
sive as the circumstances justify. Every student will wish to get 
all the credit he can for satisfactorily completing his work, and 
these exercises, attended by as many of the executives as can 
possibly come, by -fellow employes, and, if space is available, by 
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outsiders, help materially in making him feel his efforts have 
been recognized. Diplomas, badges, rolls of honor, and various 
other means may be adopted to perpetuate this feeling. 

2 (d) (5). Chief among these means, however, is the organi- 
zation of an Alumni Association, membership in which may be 
automatic and without expense, or may be made conditional upon 
application and acceptance, and subject to certain dues. In any 
case, the Alumni Association should be a very live organization, 
should meet often enough to keep its hold on its members, and 
should take as active a part as possible in the administration of 
both the Company and the School, by making suggestions wher- 
ever such seem to it beneficial and proper. 

3. There are certain activities related to the School, and 
more or less essential to it or its work, which may perhaps be 
better covered in a supplementary statement. 

3 (a). First and foremost is the Employment Department. 
This is so essential to the proper conduct of any large centralized 
enterprise to-day that its introduction where it does not now exist 
must be only a matter of a very short time. 

3 (a) (1). The functions and administration of the Employ- 
ment Department are such that very close cooperation between 
it and the School is a prime necessity. The Employment De- 
partment supplies the candidates for future schooling, and in 
many cases is already keeping records or doing work of a per- 
sonnel or “welfare” nature which might properly come under the 
School Head. Consequently it is most necessary that the School 
Head and the Head of the Employment Department work in very 
close harmony, as any friction between them will inevitably make 
the work of both more difficult, and naturally react to the gen- 
eral detriment of the Company. The details of such cooperation 
will of course depend upon the circumstances, but cooperation 
there must be. 

3 (a) (2). If there is no Employment Department, the 
School Head will naturally advocate the immediate establish- 
ment of one, as the arguments for it are so many and so sound— 
they do not need to be entered into here—that, as a student of 
industrial conditions, he cannot do otherwise. He may be able 
to do something toward its organization, thereby helping materi- 
ally to lay a firm foundation for the very necessary cooperation 
already mentioned. In fact, if the School Head, who need not 
be known by that title, but may be called the Personnel Manager, 
Industrial Relations Superintendent, or any one of several such 
names, is sufficiently capable, there is no reason why the Em- 
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ployment Department should not be made a part of his organiza- 
tion—and there are several very obvious reasons why it should. 

3 (b). Outside the instruction given in the Company, there 
are various opportunities presented by the Public Schools, the 
Y. M. C. A., the universities in some districts, and other organi- 
zations, for study along various lines. 

3 (b) (1). Wherever possible, advantage should be taken of 
these opportunities to make of them a regular part of the work 
of each class, to whatever extent is feasible, thereby varying the 
work of the class, to a certain extent lightening the burden on 
the instructor, and lowering the expense to the Company. Ar- 
rangements must of course be made in order that the instructor 
may be informed as to attendance, etc., of the students at these 
classes. 

3 (b) (2). In addition to this phase, there will undoubtedly 
be students able and willing to devote more time to the study 
of a certain subject than the instructor or the class as a whole can 
arrange for. These students may very advantageously be guided 
into one of these outside classes, there to supplement the Cor- 
poration School work with similar work, qualifying themselves 
for much more rapid advancement. 

3 (b) (3). Another way in which these opportunities can be 
utilized, provided the instructors are thoroughly informed on the 
subject, is in recommending to Corporation School graduates who 
have manifested desire and ability channels through which they 
may obtain further information along lines initiated by the School, 
but not, perhaps, carried as far as in some of the outside institu- 
tions—“‘Post Graduate” work, in fact. 

3 (c). A source of great benefit to the students, the School, 
and the Company as a whole may be tapped by bringing in at 
judicious intervals lecturers from outside the Company, experts 
in the subjects on which they are to speak, nationally known 
if possible. 

3 (c) (1). The intervals between such lectures should be 
considerable, as they should be merely supplemental to class 
work. In order to stimulate interest in and attention to the 
lectures, it is frequently advisable to give the class either written 
or oral examinations on the subject-matter of the lecture at the 
first subsequent class session. 

3 (c) (2). Where a lecturer of sufficient note is to be heard, 
or where the subject covered is sufficiently interesting to justify 
it, the executives, and, if space permits, all employes, may be 
invited to attend. This will serve to maintain interest among 
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the students, as they will take a sort of proprietary interest in 
the proceedings, and will also give some favorable publicity to 
the school work. Great care should be used in selecting the 
lecturer, however, as knowledge of a subject does not always 
carry with it ability to competently and entertainingly impart that 
knowledge to others. 

3 (d). Aside from the day to day personnel work which 
the School Head and each instructor should carry on as part of 
his teaching duties, more definite work along the same line is 
possible. 

3 (d) (1). Something of the sort may be already in opera- 
tion. If so, all members of the School organization should bear 
in mind their watchword—“Cooperation.” 

3 (d) (2). If not, there is a very definite field for work of 
this sort, and no one is in a better position to perform it than is 
each member of the School staff. A record of each employe, 
initiated at the time of his employment by the Company, and 
kept up to date, should be maintained, and frequent personal 
interviews, varying according to the nature of his work and other 
circumstances, should serve to keep his written record a con- 
stant indication of his progress, and to keep him convinced that 
he is being watched, that his efforts are being appreciated and 
that he will not be allowed to sink into a rut and stick there be- 
cause no one is interested in his future. 

In.conclusion, it might be stated as the constantly growing 
conviction of the progressive masters of American affairs that 
what Americans, a race composed of increments from every 
nation on the globe, need most, is education in American ideals. 
As a national duty, therefore, one of the foremost aims of every 
Corporation School should be the teaching of CIVICS, and the 
thought underlying this should be “America first, last and all 
the time.” 





The law of work is, that a certain quantity of work 
is necessary to produce a certain quantity of good of any 
kind whatever. If you want knowledge, you must toil 
for it; if food, you must toil for it; and if pleasure, you 


must toil for it. 
—Ruskin. 
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CAUSES FOR FAILURE OF PROFIT 
SHARING PLANS 


This Article Is the Result of a Careful Analysis of Thirty-nine Plans 
for a More Equitable Distribution of Profits, All of Which Plans 
Have Been Abandoned. 


A recent survey of profit-sharing schemes in America in- 
cludes thirty-nine plans which have been abandoned. An analy- 
sis of the causes of these failures throws into high relief the 
rocks upon which the most carefully devised plans for giving 
the employe a juster share in the prosperity which he has helped 
to create are in constant peril of foundering. 

According to their projectors, ten of the thirty-nine failures 
enumerated were caused by labor troubles and strikes, seven 
because the employes were dissatisfied, five because the employers 
considered them unsatisfactory or unfair or had decided that 
some other plan would be better. Five were given up because 
of failure under diminution of profits, four on account of lack 
of appreciation on the part of employes, two because the business 
changed hands or was discontinued, and one because the employes 
sold out their stock on a war market. The reason for eight 
abandonments was not stated. 

But the actual causes for failure must undoubtedly be sought 
in conditions underlying those quoted. George W. Perkins 
strikes at the root of many of the wrecked schemes with the 
following verdict: “Close observation has convinced me that 
practically all of the many failures have occurred because at 
bottom the plans were not honestly devised nor equitably worked 
out. In nine cases out of ten, at some point in the practical 
application of plans that have met with failure, the fact has 
developed that they were not mutually beneficial—they either did 
not advance the efficiency of the men in such a way as to satisfy 
the employer, or else they did not distribute profits in such a 
way as to benefit and satisfy the employes.” 

Another trouble, only a trifle less fundamental, is brought 
out by William F. Donovan, President of the Atlas Tack Com- 
pany: “We believe that profits should be shared only with those 
who make an exceptional effort to gain them—that where profits 
are distributed upon a percentage basis, the intelligent individual 
will realize that his individual effort in a large organization will 
not have an appreciable result, since he. has not assurance that 
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an equal effort will be made by his fellows even if he were 
induced to make an exceptional effort himself.” In other words, 
the comparatively indiscriminate distribution of the reward is 
one of its most dangerous features. And unfortunately, as com- 
monly organized, even where an effort is made to share only 
with a carefully selected and deserving few, there is always the 
case of the man who slacks. 

Another perilous reef is the exceeding difficulty of satis- 
factorily explaining small or minus profits. The intricacies of 
modern business policies are frequently unexplainable, even to 
minor executives, and hopelessly beyond the comprehension of 
the average worker. Yet, if his reward is not in his own opinion 
commensurate with his effort, the disgruntled employe is tempted 
to become suspicious of his employer’s good faith and he con- 
ceives an ambition to investigate. The company must then choose 
between the dangers of awakening his suspicion by refusing to 
open its books to him and to share with him the innermost secrets 
of its business (which in turn would have to be made the general 
property of all participants) and the danger of his misunderstand- 
ing the intricacies of a complicated business and going back to 
his co-workers with a mass of criticism, personal and otherwise, 
which will give rise to a dissatisfaction so general as to lead to 
a serious crisis. 

And still other shoals upon which well-planned profit-sharing 
schemes are shattered may be more briefly summed up, as the 
very large proportion of profit-sharing schemes which propose 
to content the employe with a “percentage of his wages equal to 
the dividend earned on the capital”— interests on interest instead 
of interest on capital; sale of stock by employes to outsiders; 
advance spending of anticipated bonus with resulting habits of 
extravagance ; incitement to untrained minds to delve prematurely 
into such problems of modern society as relative shares of capital 
and labor in profits, human rights, rights of property and in- 
heritance, and similar subjects of discussion whose answers we 
do not yet know and which will require generations of thinkers 
and endless experiment to settle; prevailing tendencies to lump 
human nature together and to make too little allowance for its 
behavior under unforeseen circumstances ; failure on the part of 
the employer to grasp the labor man’s viewpoint and psychology, 
even where honest efforts have been made to reach them; that 
twist in human nature which makes the manual worker feel that 
his work is much harder, more important, and more galling than 
that of the man who labors with his brain; control of exertion 
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but not of results ; equal distribution of reward among the unjust 
as well as the just, with consequent lack of recognition in pro- 
portion to effort and accomplishment ; complicated profit-sharing 
contracts which only a lawyer is capable of comprehending, etc. 

The most successful profit-sharing plan ever concocted has 
not succeeded by virtue of eliminating the enumerated difficulties. 
Most of them would appear to be generic. But they may be 
gotten around, and in this we are making some progress through 
careful study of the operating conditions and of the factors and 
fundamentals underlying each particular business. We are learn- 
ing through our mistakes. Workmen are being classified and 
consideration is being given to what is just and fair to each 
class of employes. The reward is being fixed in proportion to 
certain definite desired accomplishments, in regard to output, 
the cost of production and other factors the value of which to 
the firm concerned can be figured. In consequence it will be 
possible to determine just what the share of each class of employe 
should be in producing the desired result and to reward accord- 
ingly—a decision which, in its turn, must lead to the reward 
of individuals in each class in proportion to the individual results 
obtained by workmen, foremen, superintendents, salesmen, and 
managers, together with a greater confidence on the part of both 
employers and employed in the intrinsic justice of the movement 
itself. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new mertiber has been received: 


Class “A” 


The Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, New Jersey. 


NEWSY NOTES 


The National Cash Register News for September contains 
an article under the caption “Giving the New Employe a Wel- 
come.” The article, among other things, says: “When you go 
into a country or strange place, you are grateful to the man 
who extends to you the hand of fellowship, the one who makes 
you feel at home.” The writer then points out that the new 
employe on the job is equally grateful to other employes who 
extend the hand of fellowship. ee formed in this way 
are often enduring. 
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NEWS ITEMS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


A Complete List of the New Sub-Committees as Appointed by Presi- 
dent Rowe—Description of the New Confidential Report Number 
Two and also of the New Special Report Number Two—Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company adopt a Bonus Plan—Courses Open 
to Employes of the Chase National Bank of New York—Western 
Electric Company Offers Additional Educational Courses—Out- 
line of the Educational Courses of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company—Midvale Steel Officials Encourage their Em- 
ployes to Organize. 


Sub-Committees Appointed 


Due to the fact that a large number, a considerable majority, 
of the active members of our Association are in military service 
or rendering service to the government in .some other form, it 
has been more difficult to secure adequate representation on the 
sub-committees this year. President Rowe approved of asking 
each member what committee he was willing to serve on. This 
request brought a gratifying response and the committees as now 
arranged are very representative and promise good reports. 
Realizing the value of committee work, some of our Class “A” 
members this year requested the appointment of representatives 
of their companies on the committees, the work of which most 
vitally concerns their problems. This action materially aided in 
securing good committeemen. It is hoped other Class “A” rep- 
resentatives will take similar action in relation to committee 
appointments. Some changes also have been made both in the 
make-up of the committees and in the chairmen. 

Dr. Galloway becomes Chairman of the Committee on Or- 
ganization and Administration, relinquishing the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Marketing which chairmanship is assumed 
by Mr. John McLeod, of the Carnegie Steel Company. This 
places the chairmanship of the Committee on Marketing where 
the whole machinery of the United States Steel Corporation is 
available to the committee in this work. 

Mr. C. E. Hook, Vice-President of the American Rolling 
Mill Company, becomes Chairman’ of the new Committee of 
Personnel Relations in Industry and has associated with him 
Mr. Arthur H. Young, the newly appointed Manager of the 
Personnel Relations Division of the International Harvester 
Company. 

Mr. F. P. Pitzer, of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, re- 
linquishes the chairmanship of the Committee on Employment and 
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becomes a member of the new Personnel Relations Committee. 
The Committee on Employment is divided into four sections with 
Mr. Burr A. Robinson, of the United States Rubber Company, 
General Chairman. Dr. Henry C. Link, of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, becomes Chairman of Section II, which 
will study “psychological tests” in connection with employment 
and Dr. Henry C. Metcalf becomes Chairman of Section III, 
which section will study “job analysis.” Mr. John C. Bower, of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, is Chair- 
man of Section IV, which division will study the relations that 
should be maintained between the employment and other depart- 
ments of an industrial institution. 

Miss Harriet F. Baker, of the New York Edison Company, 
is Chairman of the Office Work Training Committee. 

Mr. A. B. Benedict, of the Goodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, becomes Chairman of the new Committee on Technical 
Training and Dr. E. W. Gowin, of New York University, is 
Chairman of the new Committee on Executive Training. Last 
year the work of these latter two committees were conducted 
under one committee. 

Mr. E. E. Sheldon, of the Lakeside Press, of Chicago, is the 
new Chairman of the Committee on Trade Apprenticeship, which 
will continue its work in three divisions. 

Mr. J. E. Banks continues as Chairman of the Committee 
on Unskilled Labor and Mr. H. T. Waller, of The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, becomes Chairman of the new Committee on 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor. 

Other chairmanships do not change. A complete list of 
committees and their duties is given herewith. 


ORGANIZATION OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Organization and Administration Mr. Atton L. WELLs. 


Dr. Lee Gattoway, Chairman. 
New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. Myron S. Hazen. 

The Coe Mortimer Company, 
51 Chambers St., New York 
City. 

Mr. A. W. LEeBoevr. 

Remington Arms UMC Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mr. Ben S. Reap. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. A. C. Vina. 

American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, New York, 


Gas Defense Plant, Long Is- 
land City, New York. 


Duties: 


To determine the best methods of 
organization of educational 
work as a function of manage- 
ment in typical instances. . 


Continuation Schools 


Dr. Paut KreuzporntNner, Chair- 


man. 
1400 Third Avenue, Altoona, 


Pa. 
Mr. E. G. ALLEN. 
Cass Technical Night School, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. R. L. Coorey. ; 
Rene ee Washington, 
D. C. 
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Mr. Georce W. Davis. 

Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Dr. D. Louis Ireton. 

111 Broadway, New York, N. 2 

Mr. H. V. R. ScHEEL. 

Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Mr. STEWART SCRIMSHAW. 
Industrial Commission of Wis- 

consin, Madison, Wis. 
Duties: 

To study the application of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Ed- 
ucational Law and other con- 
tinuation school developments 
and report the progress of each. 

Methods of Instruction 

Mr. J. K. Brucver, Jr., Chairman. 

Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York, N., Y. 

Mr. D. C. CARPENTER. 
International Textbook Com- 

pany, Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. Joun C. Lyncnu. 

Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


a. 
Mr. L. L. Park. 


American Locomotive Com- 


pany, Schenectady, N. Y 
Mr. Paut K. Super. 
International Y. M. C. A., 


New 
York, N. Y 
Duties: 

To suggest courses of reading and 
study that will in the technique 
of methods of instruction show 
their special application to dif- 
ferent types of corporation 
schools. 

Public Education 

Mr. C. E. Suaw, Chairman. 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Framingham, Mass. 

Miss E. A. Buscu. 

Hotel Berkley, 170 West 74th 
St., New York City. 

Mr. Rosert B. Bonney. 

The Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Mr. C. B. RosBertson. 

- University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
Duties: 

To determine how fully the Pub- 
lic School System of the United 
States is meeting the educa- 
tional and training requirements 
of modern business and indus- 
try and study ways and means 
for a closer co-ordination 
where such can be applied 
without interference with the 


broader purposes of public ed- 
ucation. 
Health Education 
Mr. Sypney W. Asue, Chairman. 
General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Dr. Frep A. Crum. 
The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N 
Dr. C. A. LAUFFER. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. J. D. Hackett. 
2 ie 23rd Street, 


Mr. F. E. Morrts. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Mr. P. W. Turner. 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Duties: ~ 

To codify the principal sources 
of sickness, death and injury in 
the industries of the United 
States and to suggest remedies. 

Personnel Relations in Industry 

Mr. C. E. Hoox, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 

pany, Middletown, Ohio. 

Mr. F. P. Prrzer. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. ArtHour H. Youna. 
International Harvester Com- 

pany, Chicago, III. 
Duties: 

To determine how best to classify 
“personnel relations” in indus- 
trial institutions and to suggest 
the form of organization best 
adapted for the handling of this 

roblem. 
Section I—Employment 

Mr. Burr A. RosBinson, 

Chairman. 

United States Rubber Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 143, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mr. E. B. Merriam. 

General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y 

Mr. H. W. DAHBLBERG. 

The Great Western Sugar Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

Duties: 

To continue the study of Labor 
Turnover from the development 
as given in the Confidential 
Report No. 1 with special at- 
tention to such methods for ac- 
counting by which the cost of 
labor turnover may be deter- 
mined. 


New York, 


General 
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Section II—Psychological Tests 
and Results Secured from 
Such Tests 

Dr. Henry C. Linx, Chairman. 

Winchester Repeating Arms 

Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. T. C. GREEN. 

The Graton & Knight Manu fac- 
turing Company, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Mr. C. E. Jounston. 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 

Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. LAwreENcE W. LANE. 

Ist Lieutenant S. C., Camp 

Wadsworth, S. C. 


Section III—Job Analysis 
Dr. Henry C. Metcatr, Chair- 


man. 
31 Sheffield Street, Winchester, 
Mass. 
Miss Rita HIcporn. 
a a - 96th Street, New York, 
Mr. Georce D. HALtsey. 
The Cincinnati Mill Machine 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. S. H. Rectanus. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 


Section IV—To Study and De- 
termine the Proper Rela- 
tionship that should be 
Maintained Between the Em- 
ployment Division and the 
other Departments of an 
Industrial Institution 

Mr. Joun C. Bower, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. R. C. ALLEN. 

Goodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4834 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. W. E. DEMLEAU. 

A. M. Byers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mr. N. F. DouGcHeErty. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Clayton, Del. 

Mr. E. O. GriFENHAGEN. 

Arthur Young & Company, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 


Duties: 
Indicated by the title of each of 
the last three sections. 


Marketing 
Mr. JoHN McLeop, Chairman. 
Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Miss H. R.. Fox. 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Mr. Ratpu Starr BuT Ler. 

United States Rubber Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. W. A. CAPERTON. 

Eli Lilly & Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Mr. T. H. Bartey WHIPPLE. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 

facturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

To determine what are the vital 
factors in Marketing and what 
are the elements of Efficiency 
that are lacking in present day 
methods. 

Office Work Training 

Miss Harriet Baker, Chairman. 

130 East 15th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

Mr. A. S. DoNnaALpson. 

we” amas & Co., New York, 


Mr. W. F. Gasriet. 

Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. Frep W. TAsNeY. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J 

Mr. F. W. THomas. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railway System, Topeka, 
Kans. 

Mr. E. L. Warp. 

Swift & Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. W. M. NE Lson. 

General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Duties: . 

To determine under what condi- 
tions is organized training for 
office boys, clerks, and stenog- 
raphers advisable. 

Technical Training 

Mr. A. B. Benepict, Chairman. 

Goodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. E. G. GrANDSTAFF. 

The New York Edison Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. WittraAM M. Sxr1rr. 
National Lamp Works, Gen- 

erai Electric Company, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. ¢ 

Mr. R. L. Sackett. 

Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Duties: 

To continue the study of how em- 
ployers of technical graduates 
can best co-operate with tech- 
nical schools. 

Executive Training 

Dr. E. W. Gowrn, Chairman. 

New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Mr. C. E. Brrton. 

The Bilton Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mr. NorMAN COLLYER. 

Southern Pacific Company, — 
Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. J. D. Gm. 

The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Frep R. JENKINS. 
Commonwealth Edison Com- 

pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Dr. SAMUEL MAcCLINTOCK. 

LaSalle Extension University, 
Chicago, II. 
Duties: 

To continue the study of how 
employes may be trained for 
executives. 

Trade Apprenticeship 
Mr. E. E. SHexpon, General 
Chairman. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 
Section I—Railroads 

Mr. THomas Gray, Chairman. 
Southern Pacific Company, Sac- 

ramento, Cal. 

Mr. L. E. Appott. 

Oregon Short Line Railroad, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. C. W. GarreETT. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Jacop YODER. 

The Pennsylvania R. R. Com- 
pany, Altoona, Pa. 
Duties: 

To continue the study of the de- 
velopment of desirable appren- 
tices in Railroad operation. 

Section II—Manufacturing 

Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
——— Compafiy, Lester, 


a. 
Mr. J. J. Garvey. 
Western Electric Company, 
Chicago, II. 
Mr. G. H. Prer. 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mr. J. F. RayMonp. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. KENNETH W. REED. 
Warner & Swasey Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Duties: 
To ascertain under what condi- 
tions is apprentice instruction 
desirable in a manufacturing 


plant. 
Section III—Steel and Iron 
Mr. C. E. Srrart, Chairman. 


American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Mr. E. S. Copaucu. 
Midvale Steel Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Mr. L. W. Grorce. 
Commonwealth — Company, 
— City, I 
Mr. C. E. ey Sag 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. P. E. WAKEFIELD. 
Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 
quesne, Pa. 


Duties: 

To ascertain in what divisions of 
a steel mill it is desirable to de- 
velop apprentices and methods 
to be employed in training ap- 
prentices. 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 
Mr. H. T. Wat er, Chairman. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. A. J. Beatty. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Mr. W. B. Purpy. 
The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. J. C. HARGRAVES. 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 


Duties: 

To recommend standard educa- 
tional programs for developing 
skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers. 


Unskilled Labor and American- 
ization 
Mr. J. E. Banks, Chairman. 

American Bridge Company, 

Ambridge, Pa. 
Mr. C. S. Corer. 

Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Mary B. Gitson. 

The Joseph & Feiss Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Carotyn S. Darrson. 

International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 

Mr. O. C. SHort. 

Thomas Maddocks Sons Com- 

pany, Trenton, N. J 


Duties: 

To determine the best methods 
for Americanization of foreign 
born and to continue the stud 
of methods of teaching Englis 
to the foreign born. 
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Confidential Report No. 2 


Before this issue of the BULLETIN is in the hands of our 
members all of the class “A” members will have received the 
second confidential report, being “An Initial Survey of the Pres- 
ent Status of Business Correspondence—Development of the 
Business Letter.” 

This report is in character and in all respects fully up to 
the standard set in the first report on the problem of labor 
turnover. A thousand years ago practically all trade rested 
upon the simplest form of exchange, and payments were mostly 
in cash; some forty or fifty years ago with the invention of the 
typewriter conditions changed rapidly until today only 7% of 
our commercial transactions are directly involved with currency, 
and nine-tenths of all business is now done by letter—approxi- 
mately 150 letters annually per individual. Thus the importance 
of written communication is emphasized. As salesmen, sales 
agencies and retail outlets for the company’s goods spread over 
wider territory, letters and written instructions become more 
numerous and more vital. The report treats the subject exhaust- 
ively under the following arrangement: a survey of the problem; 
present conditions; the growing importance and power of the 
business letter; causes of ineffective business letters; cost of 
business letters ; remedies for ineffective business correspondence ; 
concrete applications of the principles of good and bad business 
correspondence ; and the importance of training in commercial 
correspondence. 

Additional copies may be secured by class “A” members 
without expense. This report is limited to class “A” members 
only. Copies of it are not sold or furnished to any others. 





Special Report No. 2 


Special Report No. 1 was a codification of all the informa- 
tion available on the subject of Trade Apprenticeship Training. 
Thus Report No. 2 is a codification of all the information avail- 
able on the subject of Office Work Training. Some idea of the 
progress of business education can be secured by a study of the 
courses offered by the universities of the United States. A few 
years ago only two universities offered such courses. Today 
even the more humbler have their school of commerce with its 
courses on business. Thus the question “Is Business Training 
Worth While?” has been answered definitely and in the affirma- 
tive, but among subsidiary problems it has remained to be deter- 
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mined whether vocational training in the form of Office Work 
Schools is worth while, and more particularly whether it is 
worth a company’s while to do the training. This problem also 
has been solved by the business world, and the answer is that 
office work training on the part of the corporation is of decided 
advantage. Thus this report. Several of the largest corpora- 
tions of the country have gone on record as finding that it pays 
to train office workers. This report is supplied to class “A” 
members without expense, and is available only to class “A” 
members. Additional copies may be secured by this class of 
membership upon request, and without expense. 





Our Association’s Course at New York University 


The second class in the course at New York University 
under the patronage of our Association and designed to train 
educational directors for corporation schools opened on October 
Ist with an enrolment of about twenty. War conditions have 
somewhat curtailed attendance at the University this year and 
this ciass was affected the same as other classes at New York 
University. The students enrolled, however, are mature persons 
of good education and considerable experience. The course is 
under the direction of the Executive Secretary of our Associa- 
tion and has been considerably improved as to instruction. When 
this class is graduated and has joined the alumni, there will be 
in the New York territory about forty graduates of the course 
and these graduates will form an important factor in the work 
of the New York Local Chapter. 





Montgomery Ward & Company Adopt a Bonus Plan 


The bonus payments will be based on the late and absent 
record and wages of each time clock employe from September 
lst to December 21, 1918, inclusive, and will be paid at the end 
of the year to all employes continuously in our service from or 
before October 1, 1918, to December 21, 1918, inclusive. 

For a perfect record without late or absent marks an 
amount equal to 10% of the employe’s total wage earned during 
the six months period from July Ist to December 31, 1918, will 
be paid. 

For each full day’s absence, a deduction will be made from 
the perfect score bonus of three per cent. 

For each half day’s absence, a deduction will be made from 
the perfect score bonus of one and one-half per cent. 
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For each late a deduction will be made from the perfect 
score bonus of one per cent. 

The late and absent records commence September Ist. Be- 
tween July Ist and August 31st everyone in our employ during 
that period is given a perfect record—a fresh start with a clean 
slate. 

In case an employe is absent because of illness covering a 
continuous period of one week or more, and such absence is 
approved by our doctors, and in all cases where an employe is 
absent as the result of an accident incurred while at work for the 
company, such period of absence shall not be counted in figuring 
demerits, but the bonus for such employe will be computed only 
for the number of days of actual service rendered from July lst 
to December 31, 1918, inclusive. 

Employes entering the service of the Company after Octo- 
ber 1, 1918, and those discharged or leaving our employ before 
December 21, 1918 (except those entering Military Service), 
will not participate in the bonus distribution. 

Employes leaving for Military Service between July 1, 
1918, and December 31, 1918, will receive at the end of the 
year a bonus based on the late and absent record and wages 
earned between July 1, 1918, and date of leaving. 

In computing wages, the extra money earned by employes 
on the weekly bonus plan will be considered as wages, but pay- 
ments for overtime will not be so considered. 


Courses Open to Employes of the Chase National Bank 
of New York 


The Chase National Bank has announced to its employes 
that all who take a course at the American Institute of Banking 
or the lectures on Banking Practice at the Wall Street Branch 
of New York University, may do so at the bank’s expense on 
condition that they pass their courses. This arrangement enables 
every one of the men and women of the bank who are ambitious 
to supplement their experience with scientific study, to do so 
without adding to whatever financial responsibilities may be theirs. 

The courses at the American Institute of Banking are as 
follows: 

The Preparatory Course, for those who have not had the 
experience required for the Standard Course, includes Banking 
Practice, Economic History of the United States, and Business 
English. 

The Standard Course includes classes in the Principles of 
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Economics and Bank Organization in the first year; Money and 
Banking, the Law of Contracts, and the Law of Negotiable In- 
struments in the second year; and in the third year Banking 
and Business, the Law of Negotiable Instruments, and Corpora- 
tion Finance and Investments. This course is for those who 
have had two years of banking experience, or other adequate 
preparation. 

The Special Courses embrace elementary work: Elementary 
Banking, Bank Arithmetic, and Commercial Geography of the 
United States, and advanced work in Bank Accounting, Com- 
mercial and Industrial Geography of the Leading Foreign Na- 
tions, Credits, Foreign Trade, French, Income Tax Procedure, 
International Exchange, Public Speaking, and Spanish. 

The work at the New York University includes a course of 
fifteen lectures by W. H. Kniffin, Jr., Vice-President of the First 
National Bank, Jamaica, L. I., on the following subjects: 

Banks and Banking. _ 

The Instruments of Banking. 

National Banks and the Federal Reserve System. 

Savings Banks, State Banks and Trust Companies. Mort- 
gage Loans. 

Deposits and the Receiving Teller. 

The Paying Teller. Cashing a Check. 

Checks and their Collection. Clearing Houses. 

The Collection Department. 

Bank Accounting. Uses of the Various Books used in a 
Bank. 

A Bank Statement and What Each Item Represents. 

Loans and Discounts. Timing Notes. Interest Calculations. 

Credit and the Credit Department. Commercial Paper. 

Analysis of Credit Statements. 





Western Electric Company Offers Additional 
Educational Courses 


The following outline gives a clear idea of the educational 
plan which the Company is about to put into effect: 

“The Engineering Department of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., will offer, in September, 1918, at least two educa- 
tional training courses to qualified junior male employes. As 
at present arranged, these courses will follow two main lines of 
training: (1) experimental engineering and (2) drafting and 
design. 

“The aim of this work is to fill the posts hitherto largely 
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occupied by college-trained men, and to enable young men within 
the organization to meet the competition of college-trained men 
without any insuperable handicaps. 

“All instruction to be given will be of college grade, and 
will deal with the mathematical and physical basis of all en- 
gineering—especially with the engineering aspects of the art of 
communication. Additional instruction will relate to economics, 
industrial organization, accounting, and report-writing. Instruc- 
tion in mechanical drawing will begin where previous instruction 
ended. 

“Each of the two courses to be offered will be of three years’ 
length, with instruction given nine months of each year. Each 
year is to be divided into three terms, of thirteen weeks each, 
and actual class instruction will be given from five to six hours 
a week. 

“Supplementary instruction in the summer will be offered 
in drafting and laboratory manipulation. 

“All such instruction is to be given on Company time, within 
regular hours; but all outside preparation connected with the 
work must be done by the individual on his own time. 

“The only expense to employes taking these courses will be 
the purchase of standard text-books and serviceable drawing in- 
struments. 

“In order to be eligible for either of these courses, an em- 
ploye must have graduated from high school, or must have proof 
of his proficiency in arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
and elementary physics. He should preferably have had in- 
struction in mechanical drawing. He should also be able to write 
clear and correct English. 

“Both courses outlined above will be given in September, 
1918, and will be repeated in December, 1918, and in March, 
1919. Employes failing to qualify for the September courses 
may enter in December or in March, provided they have by that 
time fulfilled the necessary requirements for admission. 

“If-a sufficient number of men with training in advance of 
high-school grade, who desire to take either course, are secured, 
an advanced class may be organized to complete the course*in 
two years. Additional bulletins will be issued as plans mature.” 


Outline of Educational Courses of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
Three nights a week from 6:00-7 :00. 


De 
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In this class reading, writing, and spelling will be taught. 
This class is intended especially for those men and women who 
have as yet been unable to learn the English language. 


MECHANICAL DrawING FoR GIRLS 
The success of girls last year in learning how to trace and 
detail and in acquiring the elements of mechanical drawing shows 
that girls are very well adapted for this work. A class devoted 
entirely to mechanical drawing will therefore be conducted for 
girls this season. The time of this class will be announced 
later. 
TRACING AND DETAILING FOR GIRLS 
This class which was such a success last season will be 
conducted in practically the same way again. All girls are eligible 
for enrolment in this class, which meets Friday nights from 6:10- 
8:10. ‘ 
MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR MEN 
This work will be divided into elementary and advanced. 
Two classes will be conducted, one meeting Monday and Wednes- 
day, and the other Tuesday and Thursday, from 6:15-8:15. 


SHop MATHEMATICS 
Two classes in shop mathematics will be conducted, one meet- 
ing on Monday, the other on Tuesday, from 6:10-8:10. A great 
many new men have begun work on tool machines. For these 
men in particular, and all those who wish to learn more about 
the mathematics of tool making, an excellent opportunity will be 
provided in these classes. 


SLIDE RULE READING 
Special short period classes will be conducted for shop clerks 
and office clerks who wish to learn the simple operations of the 
slide rule. The time of this class will be announced later. 


CLass IN DICTATION AND TRANSCRIBING 
This class for those who wish to improve their stenographic 
ability meets Tuesday and Thursday from 12:40-1:10 in the Con- 
ference room, 2-A-3. 


COMPTOMETER OPERATIONS 
Comptometer operators are in demand. Those who wish to 
learn may do so by attending the Comptometer Class from 5 :30- 


6:30 on Monday, Tuesday and Thursday. 
Classes in comptometer operating will be formed for girls 
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in the shops if a sufficient number apply. A special hour will 
have to be arranged for this purpose. 


OTHER CLASSES 


It is quite likely that other classes will also be held. If the 
demand justifies it, classes in machine shop practice and in the 
elements of toolmaking will be formed; also classes for ad- 
justers. 


Midvale Steel Officials Make Offer to Employes 


The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company and its subsidiary, 
the Cambria Steel Company, have invited all employes to meet 
with the officers for the purpose of considering a plan, based 
along democratic lines, for mutual co-operation. President A. C. 
Dinkey has sent out a call to the employes for a meeting to 
consider the subject, which says that “the boards of directors 
and officers, recognizing the fact that the prosperity of their 
companies is inseparably bound up with the general welfare of 
the employes, propose, with the co-operation and assent of their 
employes and for their mutual interests, to establish a plan for 
the representation of the employes, which will hereafter govern 
all relations between the companies and their employes.” 

The past history of these companies has been remarkably 
free from serious disputes with their wage-earners. 


LATER REPORT 


Directors of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company have 
accepted the tentative agreement made a few days ago by a com- 
mittee of officers and a committee of workers in the plants on a 
plan for closer co-operation between employers and employes. 
The proposal contains a program for collective bargaining, the 
details of which were not made public, but will be later. Rumors 
have it that the scheme permits internal organizations of the 
employes with the approbation of the officers. The Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation is understood to be working on a somewhat 
similar plan. 


© 


Industrial Training as Important as Military Training 


The educational department of The Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company contributes the following to the 
house organ of that company: 

No one by experience alone can become a good fighting 
man. The soldier must be put through the most rigid and in- 
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tensive training, physical and mental, before even attempting to 
get actual fighting experience. His time is not his own; he is 
a twenty-four-hour man and must study, drill, eat, sleep and 
take recreation according to schedule. This training makes him 
fit in every respect. It gives him health and vigor of mind and 
body. It puts competitiveness into his soul. He learns that 
under all conditions he must strive to do a little better than the 
next fellow and play the game with all his might. 

The officers learn that they must study their men and know 
and understand them individually and collectively so that they 
may adequately train them and have their confidence. The men 
must be trained to study and understand their officers, as well 
as the military requirements of a soldier, so that they may follow 
intelligently and confidently the lead of their officers. 

This mutual study and understanding between officers and 
men arises not so much because there are officers on the one 
hand and men on the other, but because of the fundamental 
need in organization of unity of purpose and effort which can 
only be secured through control of the concerted action of the 
many by the few who are trained and qualified for leadership. 
This mutual understanding and confidence which is so notable 
in American military forces makes for that strength and unity of 
purpose which is unconquerable. 

Now, what has all this to do with those of us who must 
remain behind to keep up the important industrial work? Just 
this—that the same mutual understanding and confidence is just 
as necessary in industry. The only difference is that in industry 
it is upon the individual as to whether he will work for mutual 
understanding and confidence with his associates, while in military 
organization it is compulsory. 

So, we in industry must take it upon ourselves individually 
to promote these personal relations. We as workers must look 
to our leaders for encouragement and direction in our work, and 
we as leaders must look to the workers for support and must 
take personal interest in seeing that they have every opportunity 
and encouragement to gain knowledge and develop in their work. 
We must as workers and leaders strive to acquire competitiveness 
and stimulate competitiveness in others. 

What is competitiveness? It is the desire to play the busi- 
ness game—to make personal sacrifices that will improve our 
chances for greater and more lasting success for ourselves and 
for our organization—the organization of which each of us is 
a part—the organization through which we have chosen to make 
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our opportunities for personal development and the organization 
through which we have chosen to earn our livelihood and 
comforts. 

One of these personal sacrifices is the devotion of a part of 
our personal time to the study of problems relating to our busi- 
ness outside those that actually confront us in our regular work. 
An opportunity to do this systematically is offered by the Edu- 
cational Plan. 


NEWSY NOTES 





Readers of the BULLETIN will recall the attempt to blow up 
the Federal Building in Chicago by the use of a bomb. The office 
of the Commonwealth Edison Company, a Class “A” member of 
our Association, is located near the Federal Building, and three 
of the girls employed by this company were slightly wounded as 
a result of the explosion. This perhaps is the first instance 
where the war was brought home to at least three of the women 
employes of a member company of our Association. 





The National Cash Register Company is a believer in awards 
for valuable suggestions made by employes. On August 26th, 
President Patterson gave a reception, the occasion being the 
semi-annual suggestion contest prize distribution. Dinner was 
served on the lawn of the President’s home at Far Hills, to the 
prize winners and the members of their family.. In delivering 
the principal address, Mr. J. H. Barringer, Assistant Manager, 
said, “The message that Mr. Patterson wanted to bring here 
tonight is that he has only one brain and two eyes. It takes 
5,000 brains to make a business the size of ours successful. He 
wants 10,000 eyes to look around and see what to do so he formed 
this suggestion method in the factory. We have received valuable 
suggestions during the past six months; things which we are able 
to use and which are of great help in our business.” 





The house organ of the Commonwealth Edison Compayy, 
The Edison Round Table, calls attention to the desirability of em- 
ployes who remain at home writing regulariy to the other em- 
ployes who are in military service. This is an excellent suggestion 
and one we hope all of our member companies will encourage. 





The Eastern Manufacturing Company, one of our Class “A” 
members, located at' South Bangor, Maine, and manufacturers 
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of paper, have joined the ranks of those industrial corporations 
which court suggestions from their employes. 





Montgomery Ward & Company have organized classes to 
meet two evenings a week in their Plant Instruction Department 
for the instruction of young women who are anxious to become 
supervisors or fill similar positions. The work consists of a 
general outline of supervisors’ duties, including the handling and 
training of help and a general outline of the operating plan. 
The courses are given by the lecture method. This company 
has also organized evening classes for typists. Any employe of 
the company may enlist in these classes without expense, and 
qualify for regular typist positions. 


ACTIVITIES AMONG THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Pittsburgh Chapter 

Over fifty were present at the September meeting of the 
Trades Apprentice Section of the Pittsburgh Local Chapter. Mr. 
I. B. Shoup, of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, was elected Chairman of the Trades Apprentice Sec- 
tion, and Mr. F. W. Hyle, of the Mesta Machine Company, Sec- 
retary for the ensuing year. 

There was a general discussion as to what the work of this 
section of the Chapter should be for the coming year, and a gen- 
eral understanding was reached that efforts should be made to 
get a closer correlation of the public schools with industry. 

For the October meeting, which was held on the 10th of 
the month, the topic for discussion was “What Adjustment 
Should Be Made Between the Public Schools and Industry?” 
The leader of the discussion was one of the educators of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Trades Apprentice Section adopted the following pro- 
gram for the season 1918-1919: 

October 10—“What Adjustments Should Be Made Between the 
Public Schools and Industry?” R. J. Watson, South Hills 
High School. 

November 14—“Shop Problems—What to Learn and How to 
Learn It.” W. D. Forsythe, W. E. & M. Co. Machine 
Works. 

December 12—“‘Mechanical Drawing.” John Thompson, West- 
inghouse High School. 

“English, Civics, Economics, and Mechanics.” E. O. 
Frankhouser, Carnegie Steel Company, New Castle, Pa. 
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January 9—“Training Women for Industry.” P. E. Coleman, 
Union Switch and Signal Co. 


February 13—“History of the Apprenticeship System.” J. R. | 


Huston, Wilkinsburg High School. 
“The Instructor.” W. H. Hofer, Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. 

March 13—“Incentives.” F. G. Kottman, W. E. & M. Com- 
pany. 

“Methods of Presenting Recommendations Affecting 
Apprenticeship Courses to the Management.” 

April 10—-“What Factors Should Be Considered When Establish- 
ing Apprentice Rates?” S. C. Hoey, W. E. & M. Com- 
pany. 

May 8—‘“How to Train and Select Executives.” C. B. Horton, 
Western Union Telegraph Co. - 

“Trade Tests.” C. E. Hedden, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 
Meetings are held in the Board of Education Rooms, Sev- 

enth Floor, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 8:00 P.M. 





New York Chapter 


The New York Chapter has resumed activities. Mr. J. F. 
Kelly, of The New York Edison Company, has been designated 
as temporary secretary and the Chapter will be reorganized and 
enter upon a program of activities at once. 

There is every prospect of this Chapter growing rapidly and 
becoming an important factor in our Association. 

The New York Chapter has been hindered in its develop- 
ment because of the fact that Mr. Fitzpatrick, the Secretary, 
entered military service and many of the other active workers 
are either in military or other government service. 





A Proposed Western New York Chapter 


First Vice-President Kincaid was in New York recently 
and conferred with the Executive Secretary relative to the or- 
ganization of a Western New York Chapter to embrace all that 
territory including Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
and Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Kincaid has the matter well in hand and hopes to be 
able to organize the Chapter at an early date and to have it in 
active operation before the winter season. 
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Philadelphia and Chicago Chapters 


It is hoped that the Chapters at Philadelphia and Chicago 
can also be reorganized and encouraged to do active work in 
the near future. In fact the Chapter in Chicago is meeting and 
continuing its activities, notwithstanding the heavy drain upon 
its members by war conditions. The Philadelphia Chapter has 
lost its Secretary-Treasurer, but will be reorganized shortly, and 
will undertake an active program for the winter season. 





Southern New England Chapter 


Mr. C. E. Bilton, a member of the Executive Committee, is 
promoting a chapter for southern New England with head- 
quarters at Bridgeport, Connecticut. A committee has been ap- 
pointed and is doing the preliminary work necessary to the or- 
ganization of this chapter. The unusual labor conditions in 
Bridgeport has made a Local Chapter of our Association a neces- 
sity in this section of the United States. 





Minneapolis Schools Modernize Their Industrial System 


John N. Greer, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Min- 
neapolis, announces fundamental changes in the teaching of in- 
dustrial design, not only for all the industrial work of the schools 
of that city for this year, but also for the whole projected city 
system of industrial education. 

“We have taken from the school curriculum all thought of 
making artists from the children,” Mr. Greer said. “Instead we 
will teach the fundamental principles of design which enter into 
all industrial work. 

“The carpenter is a good carpenter because he can see the 
beauty in good carpentry. The same thing holds true of every 
kind of industrial work. 

“Design as it is related to the child’s own life will be the 
central idea of the art and industrial teaching, beginning in the 
very lowest grades. Little girls, for example, will learn con- 
structive design through paper dolls, older girls through the mak- 
ing of dresses for themselves.” 

Material for the course in each grade will be drawn from 
eight sources, namely, interior decoration, home arts, including 
knitting and needlework, costume design, commercial design, 
color in design, constructive design, object drawing and nature 
drawing. 
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APPLYING SCIENCE TO OUR INDUSTRIES 
Secretary Redfield Foresees Uses in Peace of Some Expendi- 
tures Made—Railroad Experience an Example 


William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, thinks that not 
the least worth-while thing about the war has been its tendency 
to make us more efficiently apply our scientific knowledge to in- 
dustry and commerce. 

“Before the war,” he said, “Germany led the world in two 
respects—first, in the application of science to industry, and, 
second, in the application of education to industry. It was on 
these two things that her great and rapid growth and prosperity 
were based. Compared to the British Empire, or our own coun- 
try, her natural resources were not great.’ Neither had she an 
accumulated wealth comparable to either. But she had what 
neither had—the application of brains at the top and brains in the 
shop; trained, efficient brains and hands throughout her com- 
merce. By reason of these she prospered and grew strong. In 
these two essential matters we are to-day making expenditures 
in the war which shall serve the purposes of peace. 

“In the rush of war news most of us lose sight of the work 
of the Federal. Board for Vocational Education, for instance. 
Yet this work means everything to the future commerce and in- 
dustry of America. It supplies the lack we felt before the war; 
it supplies the basis in which Germany prospered. It is standard- 
izing training for work and for industry in all our states. It is 
providing federal funds and supervision to make that training 
effective, and means that, although we do not see it, we are 
building up a force of workmen and workwomen who know with 
their brains why they are doing the work thejr hands are being 
taught to do. This reacts immediately upon the shop in lower 
cost, greater production, less waste of materials and time, and 
greater ability to compete. The work is by law so arranged as to 
enlarge in scope from year to year and is at present successful 
and productive upon a country-wide operating basis. 





Bureau of Standards’ Great “Industrial Laboratory” 2 


“The Bureau of Standards, which in time will be known as 
the great industrial laboratory of the nation, is a complement of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Training. In its construction 
and use the government has taken a step forward in applying 
science to industry as Germany long ago did and as we have 
hitherto failed to do. I do not forget that there are scientific 
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services in the government in more than one department which 
have rendered and will continue to render valuable services to 
industry. I do not for a moment want to detract from their 
value and usefulness. I do, however, suggest that not one has as 
yet reached the problem in the way the new industrial laboratory 
is intended to meet it. 

“Science in its application to all our industries is to be made 
available here. Many a factory cannot solve the problems that 
underlie its work merely because it must earn its living as it 
goes, and problems take time and money to search them out. 
Many a factory has come to grief because it did not understand, 
and could not understand, the full scientific nature of the forces 
with which it was working. There was no way of bringing, in 
any thoroughgoing way, the scientific knowledge of the country 
to bear upon these plants. 

“The laboratory now building is distinctly for war purposes. 
With the plant already in existence, it is serving to make our 
military forces on land and sea more effective and powerful. The 
demands of the army and navy come to this service at the rate 
of one every half hour of the working day. Yet the expenditure, 
although for war, is so directed that it will be valuable for peace. 
It will be a definite fixed contribution to the nation’s welfare. 
Many manufacturers to-day have reason to be grateful to the 
Bureau of Standards for what it has given of counsel and as- 
sistance. They hardly realize as yet what will be possible in the 
way of further aid when the relaxing of the strain of war shall 
place the greatly enlarged facilities at their disposal. 

“Thus, both for the office and the shop, for the manager and 
the man, there is being developed to-day for the use of all of 
our industries the two essential factors in which Germany was 
distinguished from all the rest of the world before the war and 
by means of which she rose to her place of power. 

“There is much to be grateful for in the expenditures we 
have made. The future will be much the richer for them in 
new resources now developing but needing more development, 
new facilities now used but needing wider use, and new industries 
now growing but needing larger growth. And the need in every 
case will be adequately met by a thoroughgoing combination of 
industry and science.” 


Uncle Sam Becomes Educator 


The government has found it necessary to enter the field of 
education on a large scale. War emergency courses in employ- 
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ment management, conducted by the employment management 
division of the War Industries Board, under the auspices of five 
governmental departments, have been arranged for in nine uni- 
versities to date. The outline of the courses of study was made 
by Capt. Boyd Fisher, who has general supervision of the work. 

The introduction of the employment manager into industry 
and the standardization of the services of an employment depart- 
ment is acknowledged to be one of the greatest movements now 
taking place in the manufacturing industry of this country. 

Courses have been arranged for at Harvard in connection 
with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Boston Uni- 
versity, in Boston; Columbia University, New York; University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.; Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; University 
of Washington, Seattle, and the University of California, at 
Berkeley. 

There already have been 172 graduates from the classes con- 
ducted thus far. Most of these have returned to their own plants 
and placed in operation a department of employment. In each 
case where a central employment department is in vogue there 
is never a thought of returning to the old-fashioned hit-or-miss 
method of hiring men. 


Connecting the Universities with the War 
One hundred and fifty thousand college students in all sec- 
tions of the country have been mustered into the students’ army 
training corps at more than 500 colleges and universities, becom- 
ing a part of the military forces and pledging themselves to the 
defense of the nation. 


Night Schools to Teach Shipbuilding 

For the purpose of turning out thousands of trained ship- 
builders who will aid Uncle Sam to construct his merchant marine, 
night schools will be established in every section of the United 
States under the direction of the Educational and Training Sec- 
tion, Industrial Relations Group, United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Eloy 

These schools will be installed in shipyards, school buildings, 
and other places that may be designated as proper places for 
the training of shipbuilders. They will compose one of the 
greatest federalized manual schooling systems conceived by any 
government. Instructors will be commandeered from shipyards 
and the industrial schools of the nation to instruct thousands of 
students in the arts of shipbuilding. 
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THE VALUE OF TEAM WORK IN BUSINESS 


Being an Authcrized Interview with Frank A. Sieberling, President 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and Reported by 
Edward Mott Woolley for the Business Training Corporation 
and Condensed for Publication ir’ “The Pyreener,” the House 
Organ of The Pyrene Manufacturing Company. 


In our plant we have an investment of twenty million dollars, 
but it wouldn’t be worth a cent if it were not vitalized by human 
effort. Capital, of itself, is of no avail. Except for the right 
kind of men, it would return no dividends. To make an enter- 
prise successful there must be co-operation between money and 
people. But more than this, there must be team work among 
the people themselves. 

The success of individuals, also, depends largely on team 
work. Pretty nearly all achievement comes through the associa- 
tion of men. They work for each other, and with each other, 
and the character of the service they render measures their own 





reward. 

A few years ago we hired a young man who had been driving 
a grocery wagon since leaving high school. We started him at 
twenty dollars a month. At first he was unreliable and erratic, 
and displayed no particular evidence of ability to work well with 
others. He was lacking in the vital quality that creates team 
work. In our establishment we lay great stress on this close 
co-operation between our men, and for a time it didn’t look as 
if this particular young man would meet the requirements. 


One Man Who Developed 


We might have let him go except for our policy of developing 
men. After a few months, however, under the training and en- 
couragement of the head of the department, he began to change 
his attitude, and to take his position more seriously. He got 
along better with his associates, and gradually came to see that 
his own advancement depended on his ability to serve the whole 
organization by serving those within it. In the beginning he 
displayed no enthusiasm whatever for his work, but presently he 
began to develop zeal in the company’s cause. His mental prog- 
ress was rapid, and in time his whole attitude was changed. He 
took advantage of every opportunity to advance the interests of 
the organization. He became one of our very best salesmen. 
And now, -at the age of twenty-six, he holds a high executive 
position. 

I could cite many similar instances in our establishment. 
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College Men Who Failed 


On the other hand, we have employed men who were gradu- 
ates and post-graduates of universities, but who failed to achieve 
advancement because they could not adapt themselves to the 
requirements of an organization. They lacked the moral stamina 
necessary to survive the educational process that young men in 
modern business must face; for no matter what a man’s previous 
education has been, he must go to school all over again when 
he gets out into business life. 

I am not talking against college men. We employ a great 
many of them, both graduates and under-classmen, and we be- 
lieve that usually they succeed more easily than the man who has 
not had a university education. Yet some of the most important 
men in our institution never -saw the inside of a college. They 
are well educated because they have applied their spare time 
toward mental development. But this development has not been 
of the isolated, cultural type. These men have broadened out in 
the art of associating with others. They are men who work 
well in harness. They have responded to our methods of en- 
couraging ability. 

The Individual and the Team 


The first few years of a young man’s employment should 
be full of helpful co-operation, not only from his employer but 
from all the men who work with him—especially the men who 
have gone through the period of probation. These first years 
are always a time of trial. His superiors are discovering whether 
he is a man on whom responsibility can be placed, and little 
things are used as the indices of his future capacity. It is ex- 
ceedingly important that he be impressed, during this period, with 
the necessity for team work. He must learn not merely to get 
along passively with others, but to assist them and to go beyond 
the so-called boundaries of his own duties. The great thing is 
to impress on him the fact of his relation to the organization, 
rather than the segregated fact of his own little job. 

One of the hardest lessons young men must learn is that of 
adaptation to the conditions about them. They must discover 
how to adjust themselves to their associates in the establishment. 
The art of sacrificing one’s own personal inclinations, and of 
holding in restraint or overcoming one’s dislikes, must be ac- 
quired. 

Adaptability, indeed, is one of the great secrets of success. 
The egotist who puts forward his own personality on every © 
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occasion, and yields nothing to the personality of others, is not 
the sort we want in our organization. Men must get away from 
their individual personalities and learn to influence others through 
the skill with which they can ‘analyze human nature and meet 
the other man on his own ground. 


Self-Control and Enthusiasm 


I nein found that self-control is the key to adaptability, 
and enthusiasm is the master key to harmonious co-operation 
within an organization. It helps a man along toward leadership 
in a wonderful way. We demand enthusiasm here in Akron. 
Of course we want all such qualities as tact, sympathy, respectful- 
ness, good humor, kindness and patience, but we want them 
all to culminate in boundless enthusiasm. This is what accom- 
plishes results. The man who is really enthusiastic in his work 
will adapt himself to all sorts of conditions, provided he is 
reasonably well balanced mentally. 

The man without these qualities is usually so self-centered 
that he doesn’t even realize where he is at fault. He can’t hitch 
up in team work, but he doesn’t know it. He is unable to associate 
smoothly with his fellows, but he is not enough of an analyst 
to perceive that he is standing in the way of the company’s best 
interests. Instead, he sees only himself, and he often demands 
an impossible salary for his meager services. In the end he 
degenerates into a floater. 


The “Organization Men” 


Occasionally we have young men who possess most of the 
qualities that assure them successful business careers, but are un- 
able to capitalize these because they are not what we know as 
“organization men.” By this term we designate men who are 
not only agreeable and accommodating at all times, and under 
all circumstances, but who are able to get away from their own 
identities and merge themselves into the good of the whole. They 
are men who make personal sacrifices of time and effort in get- 
ting things done. They use their inventive powers to improve 
methods or conditions. They are men who have cultivated a 
broader personality and a bigger outlook. 


Responsibility Demands Courage 


Courage to assume responsibility is one of the traits we count 
on heavily here. The man who is always hanging back and 
waiting for somebody else to take thé initiative is not the one 
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who makes the load easier for those above him. The timid man 
with little self-confidence is a disturbing element and a drag on 
the whole institution. 

So in our own business we must have young men who are 
eager to shoulder heavy loads that involve serious issues. They 
will make mistakes, but in the main they accomplish things. The 
one man we do not want is the chap who is continually asking 
his superiors what to do. 

Yet we find that the same kind of courage is not necessary 
for all men. It is our aim, in this complex problem of getting 
men to work well together, to study them and place them in the 
positions for which they are best suited. We had one man who 
possessed every qualification for brilliant salesmanship except 
courage. He lacked the nerve to tackle big propositions. Inthe 
average business house he would have been discharged, but we 
tried him out in a very important inside position. Here he made 
good in a big way. We follow this plan through our whole 
establishment. 

You cannot work well with other men unless they are in 
their right niches. I think a young man should make a careful 
study of his own strong and weak points and then get into his 
right line of opportunity. 


Following the Leader 


It is very true that loyalty to a business house is almost al- 
ways predicated on loyalty to the executives under whom a man 
works. It is difficult to feel zealous in the interests of an em- 
ployer who is shut off by a group of intervening executives who 
are not team workers—men who don’t know how to work with 
each other and with the great body of employes. One of the 
first prerequisites for co-operation within an organization is obe- 
dience to orders; not only quiescent obedience, but the sort that 
displays itself in eagerness to get things done in accordance with 
instructions. 

The thing that stimulates this kind of obedience is largely 
the personality of the executives in command. They must be 
trained leaders, with the philosophy of directorship clearly worked 
out in their minds. No man can be a leader if he is constantly 
sowing antagonism all around him. It is a great art to learn 
to rub people the right way and at the same time maintain dis- 
cipline. Right here is a great opportunity for the young man 
who is coming along and hopes to rise high. He needs to study 
long and carefully this art of working with others. 
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In our establishment our aim is to show men how to analyze 
themselves and how to develop human co-ordination. We not 
only show them, but we give them every facility and incentive 
to do the best sort of team work. 

The science of working with others, with all it involves— 
personal analysis, individual adjustment, co-operation, leadership 
and loyalty—is in my opinion the greatest’ contribution which 
American business has given to the world. It is a subject well 
worth careful study and thought, and a thorough understanding 
of its principles will be a big factor in any man’s success. 


Make Shipbuilders Out of Green Men 


Records of the United States Shipping Board show that, 
through the Education and Training section and the Industrial 
Relations Group, the Emergency Fleet Corporation has taken 
10,000 absolutely green men and made competent shipbuilders. 

Many never before saw a ship. Included among them are 
clergymen, physicians, lawyers, college professors, high school and 
grammar school teachers, traveling salesmen, clerks, street car 
conductors, real estate agents, contractors, bank clerks, and in- 
surance agents. Out of such material as this the yard instructors 
are finding mechanical ability which is being utilized to build in 
record time a gigantic merchant marine. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation has established 21 training 
centers in the various shipyards and at these courses in building 
ships are given applicants, a majority of whom become competent 
workmen in a surprisingly short space of time. One of the larg- 
est of these training centers is at Hog Island shipyard near 
Philadelphia. At present about 1,200 green men from all sections 
of the United States are striving to acquire the fundamentals 
of a specialized trade as shipbuilding. The trades taken up at 
the school include riveting, chipping and caulking, drilling, ream- 
ing, ship carpentering, erecting and preliminaries of shipfitting 
and pipe fitting. 

It depends entirely on the individual intelligence and appli- 
cation of the student how long it takes him to pick up the trade 
he has selected. Usually it requires from two to four weeks for 
a student to prepare himself, although some grasp the funda- 
mentals in a much quicker‘time. After serving an apprenticeship 
of ten days to two weeks in the training school, the student is 
turned over to production foreman and put to work on the ways 
in the shipyard. 
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